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Bovszt right and priced right—that’s why we're making 
such great strides in our business. Particularly this season 


have we given the men of this city values they haven’t seen in 
several years—and with it the best kind of Clothing. May we 
have the pleasure of a visit from you? 


TAYLOR BROTHERS COMPANY 
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MEN’S SHOP 
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FOREWORD 


HIS magazine, which bears the name that has become so 

dear to thousands of students who have attended the 
Brigham Young University, is now to be issued in a new form. 
It is to contain the more serious literary efforts of the students 
without the inevitable jargon that goes with a college news- 
paper. This will open up a wonderful field for students hav- 
ing literary gifts to exercise their talents, and it should also 
act as a warming spring sun to those whose talents are still 
in the stage of unopened dormant buds. Until the bud swells 
and is opened it is impossible to tell whether it will be an 
ordinary leaf or a beautiful blossom. If the White and Blue 
will assist in the blossoming forth of dormant literary talent 
it will have accomplished one of the great purposes of an in- 
stitution of higher learning. 

It is fitting that the first number of this magazine should 
come at Thanksgiving time, when our minds are turned to 
the bounties of the past and when we are anxious to make our 
course for the future one of service to others because of the 
great good that blesses our own lives. None have greater 
cause to be thankful than the students of the Brigham Young 
University. The privilege of living in the freest part of the 
land of the free; the bright sunshine of many beautiful days; 
fresh air, pure water, and nourishing food; the association of 
tried and true friends; bodily health and mental vigor; the 
opportunity for unlimited growth of mind and soul: these are 
all causes for fervent thanksgiving. But I have in mind some- 
thing more for which I believe every student should offer up 
a prayer of thankfulness. I mean the parents at home who 
are sacrificing to have you get the education which they were 
probably denied. I hope that every student will spend a part 
of the Thanksgiving time writing to the folks at home or tell- 
ing them in person of the appreciation that is felt for them. 
I also hope that the students will resolve more firmly to use 
their college days as a period to prepare themselves for the 
activities of life that will bring pride to their parents. 


—President Franklin S. Harris 
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The Magpie of the Mill. 


Marion Gardner 


Kenneth Reed kicked viciously at the dry leaves along 
the path, and thrust his hands deeper into his pockets. His tall, 
lean form was accentuated by the drooping shoulders and 
lowered head. His face was a study of baffled hopes. 


“Gosh, ain't it the limit!’ If I keep in this mood long 
Vl be breaking all of Coach Dixon’s commandments. Well, 
it’s his own fault.” He gave the leaves a kick that sent a 
shower in every direction. “I sure never thought it of him.” 

“Hello, hello!” His soliliquy was interrupted by a soft 
hollow voice. 

“Hello, hello, hello!’ The voice became more insistent, 
then there was a rustle of wings and with a noisy chatter, a 
black and white bird settled on his shoulder. 

“Hello, Mag, old gal,” Kenneth greeted cordially, reach- 
ing up and stroking the feathers. 

He paused at the gate and sniffed the air, 

“Can you smell supper cooking? Gee, Mag. aren’t we 
glad we’ve got her? She’s some cook.” 

Elsa Maynard was setting the table for the evening meal 
“Hello, Ken. You’re awfully late. Did Mr. Dixon keep you 
playing football again?” 

“Right-o! He did.” Then he added enthusiastically, “Say, 
we've got a corking team, Elsa. With a little more practice 
we'll beat all the high schools around.” 

“Sure you will. See who they’ve got for captain,” and 
she pointed mischieviously at Kenneth. 

“Wished your mother was here to see you.” 

“You know, after mother died this house became pos- 
itively unbearable. Aunt Nettie was here for awhile. Then 
father and I got got along the best we could. I was glad 
when Dad decided to advertise for a housekeeper.” 

Elsa laughed. “And when I knocked at your door in 
answer to your father’s ad—” 

“O, gosh, Elsa, I was so relieved.” 

Kenneth dropped into a chair and propped his Math 
book against an up-lifted knee, but his thoughts were not 
with the figures which stared up at him from the pages. 
When Elsa returned, with a tray of supper things, from the 
kitchen, he asked the question that had been revolving in 
his mind. 

“Elsa, what brought you to this dinky little place, any- 
way? You've been here almost a year and you've scarcely 
been anywhere. You must find it awfully lonesome.” 

She didn’t answer him for a moment. Her eyes were 
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fixed absently on the movements of the Magpie as it pulled 
energetically at the fringe of the rug. 

“It isn’t such a dinky place, and you have a fine high 
school,” she said finally, ignoring the kernal of his inquiry. 

“T know, but it must seem small to you, compared with 
where you came from. Surely you could have found a nicer 
job, and one you would have liked better than keeping house 
for a lonesome miller and his son.” 

Ilsa was very sober now, and there was a pensive yearn- 
ing in her eyes that hurt Kenneth. Her hand fluttered to her 
face, and he saw her glance seek the mirror. A long white 
scar stood out clearly against the flesh pinkness of her girlish 
face, marring her beauty like the light finger of frost mars the 
freshness of a blooming flower. Kenneth sat up suddenly. 

“Is that the reason?” 

She nodded. 

“Partly—there was someone—there were people—I didn’t 
want to see me after this happened—but lIet’s not talk about 
it. Are you ready for your supper? Your father is coming.” 

Mr. Reed entered at that moment, brushing the floury 
remainder of his occupation from his shoulders. 

“Hello! hello!” remarked Mag sociably. 

The meal was eaten rather silently. All were busy with 
their various thoughts. Mr. Reed broke the silence. 

“Nice chap, that Dixon. I quite like him.” 

An almost sullen expression came over Kenneth’s face. 

“T did too,” he agreed, “until I found out he was a tight- 
wad.” 

Elsa listened with varying expressions. Her eyes flashed 
at Kenneth’s remark, and there was an indignant note in her 
voice as she said, 

“What makes, you say that, Ken?” 

He looked at her in surprise, but she was bent to retrieve 
her napkin which had dropped to the floor, and he could not 
see her face. 

“O, he’s full of pep, alright, and he sort of makes a 
fellow feel that he’s your friend. It seems that he never 
goes to anything where he has to pay a cent, and everybody 
knows that he’s had nothing but that shabby old suit since 
he came here in September, although he’s getting about the 
biggest wages of any teacher in the county.’ 

Mr. Reed nodded, He had the honor of being a member 
of the Board of Trustees, and he knew. 

“That doesn’t prove any thing,” Elsa defended. 

Kenneth continued, “when | went to ask him to 
help us fellows to get new football suits—well his little 
donation, capped the climax, that’s all.” 

“Why, I thought you had suits,” exclaimed Elsa. 

“Only old common things that are a disgrace to the 
school. We fellows want real suits. Coach Dixon gave us 
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a snap shot of himself in his football suit. Gee, he looks swell! 
That's the kind we want.” 

Mr. Reed rose from the table, and settled comfortably 
in the large chair in front of the fire. 

“Why don’t you take some of the funds set aside for 
the use of the Athletic Department,” he asked. 

“They didn’t allow us enough, that’s why; and anyway 
Principal Davis is against it. He says the ones we have are 
plenty good enough.” 

Kenneth showed his disgust by pushing Mag to the 
floor, as he pulled a scarlet bag from his pocket. It was one 
he had carried his marbles in. and had a long twisted cord 
to which was attached a kodak picture of a man in football 
suit. Kenneth glanced at the picture, then slowly pulled the 
contents out of the bag. There were several bills, some checks 
and two or three pieces of small change. It was the money 
he had collected from the fellows of the football squad. 

“There’s only half enough. We'll have to give up the 
suits, all right, but we'll beat that game anyway,” he resolved 
fiercely to himself as he returned the money.to the bag. 

At that moment there was a rumble of wheels outside, 
and a heavily loaded wagon passed the house. Mr. Reed 
lowered his paper and arose, “That’s Jack Brown with his 
load of wheat. I told him. I’d receive it late, as he had to 
come so far.” 

“T’ll go with you, Dad. It won’t take so long if I help 
you.” 

The Mag-pie immediately took possession of Kenneth’s 
chair. “Good-bye-good-bye,” she called after them. 

It was not until three days later that Kenneth thought 
again of the money. Thanksgiving was only two days away. 
The football team had just finished a vigorous practice game 
and the Coach had called the men together. 

“Fellows, | have good news for you. In faculty meeting 
the other night Principal Davis and the rest of the members 
gave consent to furnish one-half of the funds for the new 
football suits.” There was a loud “Hurrah!” from the boys, 
then he continued “Furthermore, knowing that you fellows 
had already raised one-half enough for the suits I took the 
liberty to order them. They wll be here tomorrow.” Ken 
joined lustily in the cheer that followed. 

Suddenly a thought came to him that sent a cold chill 
down his spine. What had he done with the red marble 
bag? He remembered counting the money three days before. 
He remembered putting it back in the bag and drawing the 
long string. But what had he done with it after that? Had 
he put it in his pocket when he had gone to help his father 
unload the grain? Or had he left it on the table? If he had 
put it in his pocket what had become of it? He came suddenly 
to the realization that Mr. Dixon was still speaking. 
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“And now boys,” he was saying, “I’m going to tell you a bit 
of good news of my own. Two years ago, when my father died, 
the big corporation, of which he was head, went to the wall. 
My father’s honor depended upon the payment of that debt. 
Since his death I have been saving every possible cent to 
clear my father’s name. Boys, at last the debt is paid, and 
I have the receipt in my pocket. This is going to be a Thanks- 
giving for me. I hope it will for you all.” 

Kenneth felt ashamed. He wanted to shake Lawrence 
Dixon’s hand. He had forgotten all about the lost marble 
bag with its precious contents. Coach Dixon wasn’t stingy 
after all. He must tell Elsa. 

“O, Ken, bring that money tomorrow,” broke in Dixon, 
“and don’t forget the practice game at three. It’s the last we 
have before the real game, and we’ve got to win it, in our new 
suits.” 

The enthusiasm of the coach was contagious. Kenneth 
felt a thrill at the words. He must find that bag at once. He 
hurried home. Desperately he sought through his things. He 
could hear Elsa humming softly to herself in the kitchen 
below. 

“IT wonder,” he thought hopefully, “I wonder if she 
would know?” 

He pushed his bureau drawer shut with a snap and start- 
ed toward the stairs. As he passed Elsa’s room he noticed 
that her door was slightly ajar and the light was burning. 
Evidently she had forgot to turn it off. Something within the 
room arrested his attention. He gasped slightly and looked 
again. There, propped up on her dressing table was the 
picture of Lawrence Dixon which had been attached to the 
red string of his marble bag. 

“Well, for Pete’s-sake! What on earth does she want 
his picture for? She'll know where the money is, anyway, 
thank goodness for that. I rather fancy she’d be embarrased 
if she knew I’d seen the picture on her bureau,” he ‘smiled 
meditatively, “so I'll pretend not to have seen it.” Kenneth 
strolled leisurely toward the kitchen. 

Elsa was plucking a fat turkey. 

“Fixing the Thanksgiving bird already?” he remarked as 
he entered. 

“Yes; isn't he a monster?” she held it up for Kenneth’s 
Inspection. “You see tomorrow will be such a busy day that 
I decided to do this tonight. Day after tomorrow is Thanks- 
giving, you know.” 

“I know, and that reminds me Elsa, have you seen that 
little red marble bag of mine around any place?” 

Elsa looked up. “No I haven’t Ken. Going to play 
marbles, too?” 

“You havent seen it!” he exclamed incredulously. “Oh 
quit your kidding Elsa. Honest, I’m needing it.” 
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“It’s been a long time since I’ve seen it,” then noting 
his expression she added innocently, “Why, what’s so impor- 
tant in a bag of marbles?” 

Kenneth looked at her keenly, Was she teasing him, he 
wondered? “It didn’t have marbles in it, or I shouldn’t be 
wanting it. Elsa, please tell me where it is.” 

“T haven’t seen it, Ken—honest I haven’t; but I’ll see if 
I can help you find it) Why, what's the matter?” 

But Kenneth had fled with the Mag-pie chatting, close 
at his heels. 

The next morning he didn’t appear for breakfast; and 
when Mr. Reed called to him with the fatherly admonition 
that it was nearly school time, Kenneth answered sharply that 
he wasn’t going! A short time later he came downstairs and 
went out without answering Elsa’s cheery “good morning.” 
“It isn’t a good morning to me, even if the sun is shining, and 
I don’t care what she thinks of me.” he thought gloomily. 

“Hello! hello!” Mag perched herself on his shoulder and 
demanded his attention. “Hello!” she repeated. 

“Say, Mag, I wish you'd develop your vocabulary. Your 
everlasting ‘hello’ gets pretty monotonous.” Reaching up he 
took her off his shoulder and held her out in front of him. 
Mag, old girl, I’ve lost a lot of money that doesn’t belong 
to me. There isn’t anyone who could possibly know anything 
about it but Elsa, and she hasn't seen it; but the picture that 
was attached to the bag is standing on her bureau this very 
minute. Now what do you make of that?” Mag blinked 
solemnly, but said not a word. “We play Circle High to- 
morrow. I’ve simply got to get that money someway by this 
afternoon. Gosh! What a mess!” 

When he arrived at the mill his father was not in sight, 
although the machinery was humming busily. He climed 
to the second floor, then on the third. His father was not to 
be seen. Absently, Kenneth ascended the ladder that led to 
the opening in the roof, pushed the trap door, and looked out. 
From his elevated position he could see the entire village 
and many of the outlying farms. His interest centered on the 
high school with it’s wide campus and clustered shrubbery. 
He could see the men of the team gathering for the last prac- 
tice game. He turned away. 

“I must find Dad and get this mess straightened out,” 
he said to himself. “I’ve got to get there for that practice 
game.” He started down the ladder hurridly, but missed 
a step and grabbed wildly. His hand found a hollow place 
just beneath the trap door where a board had been torn 
loose. “Hello!” Mag remarked pleasantly. But Mag was 
not the object that held his interest. In the hole there was a 
beautiful handkerchief edged with lace, which Elsa had men- 
tioned so many times, an old gray muffler of his father’s, a 
great heap of string and coarse twine which had been col- 
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lected from the confines of the mill below, and—Kenneth felt 
like shouting for joy—there was the lost marble bag—and at- 
tacher to the string was the picture of Coach Dixon. 


“Mag, you old thief! I feel like choking you.” He 
flung the words back over his shoulder for he was plunging 
down the stairs two steps at a time. 

Thanksgiving day was perfect. The high school football 
team had worn their new suits with a pride that had brought 
the contest to a victorious finish. Kenneth and Elsa had 
picked the wish-bone and pulled it like two happy children. 
It had broken in Elsa’s favor and Ken had insisted that she 
place it above the door. 

“You will surely marry the first man who enters that 
door. The charm has never known to fail. U’ve a good notion 
to go out the back door and come in that way myself.” 

“Don't be silly Ken,” Elsa laughed. “Suppose, instead, 
you come to the kitchen and help me with the dishes.” 

“Forget ‘em,” he said emphatically. “Suppose you get 
out your fiddle and give us a tune.” 

“That suggestion meets with my hearty approval,” put 
in Mr. Reed. “Let’s have some music, Elsa.” 

So Elsa took up her violin. Mr. Reed’s old fashioned, 
“Come in,” sounded and the melody stopped suddenly. The 
door opened, and Lawrence Dixon stood in the aperature. 
Both Kenneth and Mr. Reed rose hospitable, but he did not 
notice them. He was staring at Elsa, who had laid her violin 
down and was clinging weakly to the back of a chair. 

“Larry!” she exclaimed, after a moment’s silence. 

“Elsa!” Is it really you? That music sounded familiar 
and I had to come in.” He came forward eagerly. She stop- 
ped with an up-raised hand. ‘You haven’t seen this,” and she 
turned her scar marred cheek toward him. He reached out 
and touched it reverently. 


-lts beautiful.” 

She turned a surprised face toward him. “Beautiful,” 
she gasped. 

“Yes,” he nodded gravely. “It sands for an act of hero- 
ism that I shall always love to remember.” 

She smiled at him radiantly, “Oh, Larry, it’s sweet of 
you to say that.” 

Mr. Reed and Kenneth were looking on with astonish- 
ment. Kenneth recovered first. He thought of the picture 
upstairs in Elsa’s room, 

“The puzzle is solved,” he said softly. His eyes were 
dancing with merriment when he met Elsa’s happy glance. 
He pointed to the broken wish-bone hanging above the door. 

“You'll have to do it, as sure as the world goes round, 
Elsa. The charm always works.” 
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THANKSGIVING THOUGHTS 
Alfred Osmond 


Who has no gratitude is poor indeed. 

When Clotho wove his baneful web of life, 

The tangled skeins of warp and woof that feed 

The fatal loom were dark and torm and rife 

With coarsest threads. Like the gleaming blades of knife, 
Ingratitude, with edges bright and keen, 

Cuts deeper than the sharpest sword of strife, 

Inflicting wounds that, if they could be seen, 

Would move the sense of sight to wish it had not been. 


For gratitude is still the fairest flower 

That grows within the garden of the mind. 

To hearts of love it is the richest dower 

That they in their distress can hope to find. 

The fragrance of its breath will ever bind 

The present to the ages that have past, 

For life and death will ever seek their kind 
Through all eternity and kingdoms vast— 

The ages come and go, but God and Nature last. 


In Autumn time we turn, O Lord to thee 

And ask thee for the harvest rich and rare, 
And for thy starving poor across the sea 

We lift our hands and hearts in fervent prayer. 
If in our pride our vision turns not there, 

With tears of pity streaming from our eyes, 
Oh, soften thou our hearts that we may share 
The blessings that will hush the wailing cries 
Of all who attached to us by human ties. 


If in our affluence we now forget 

The starving poor who cry to us for bread, 

© Lord, be merciful unto us yet 

And turn our thoughts to millions of our dead. 

That we might live and love their spirits fled; 

And shall we then in base ingratitude 

Desert the cause for which their lives were sped, 

And revel in the sacrificial good 

Bought at the sacred shrine of martyred kindred’s blood. 


O Lord, be merciful unto the world 

And teach its people to be brave and true, 
That crimson battle-flags may all be furled 

And men may calmly think what they should do. 
Inspire their hearts to re-create anew 
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The arts and sciences of love and peace, 

That fields may be more green and skies more blue, 
And all the goods and joys of life increase, 

Till bitterness shall flee and selfishness shall cease. 


A Kangaroo Hunt 
R. Elwin Clark 


“Yes, we sure will! Tell him we'll be right there, and glad 
to go.” 

This I recognized as the end of a telephone conversation 
as I entered my lodgings one evening in Perth, Western 
Australia; and upon enquiring of my companion, I learned 
that arrangements had been made for us to go on a Kangaroo 
hunt with Ed. King and Bill Smith. The prospects were de- 
lightful to me. To think that I could get near to nature in 
the “bush” of that wonderful land, and enjoy a sport that can 
be had in no other land in all the world, that of hunting 
Kangaroos, thrilled me through. 

Friday afternoon, according to arrangements, with the 
best outing togs we could muster, my companion, Bryson 
Cook, and I boarded the 2:15 train. For nearly an hour we 
rambled in a north-easterly direction thru the suburban dis- 
tricts, stopping every five minutes tuntil we reached West 
Guilford where we were to meet, our pals of the trip. 

We waited on the corner an hour, wondering why they 
did not come, hoping that each approaching vehicle would be 
theirs, when from another angle, they drew up. Smith was 
driving a “trap,” a light Australian farm cart, while King was 


in a “sulky,” an upholstered, rubber-tired spring conveyance. . 


We threw our belongings into the “trap,” disturbing a 
dog that was lazily crouched on some burlap sacks ‘in the 
cart. He stood up—a long, wirey-muscled animal, with an 
expression as kind as that of a child, which made me feel 
that his business of killing Kangaroos was more a love of 
master and duty than revenge or love of killing. 

We were off, Cook riding with Smith and I with King. 


We traveled toward the Darling Ranges that seemed to roll. 


up in low, massive, waves from the country below, which was 
half encircled by them. 

After an hour’s ride we abruptly entered the timber land. 
and I perceived that the farms had been cut out of the hard- 
wood forest by the ax of man. On all sides rose the bleached 
but stately eucalyptus, with blackboy, and other scrub timber 
filling up space between. 

Our road led us right and left, up and down, winding 
around, and over those smooth but irregular rolling hills, 
ever covered with timber. Finally we took a more definite 


ee 
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course up what seemed to be a long draw. Now the scrub 
timber gave way to large stretches of brilliantly colored wild 
flowers with which I was not familiar, but which seemed to 
surpass in tropical beauty, any that I had before seen. 

The lowering sun soon hid us in the shade; and in the 
long twilight hours, we enjoyed a rare ride, surrounded by 
strange fragrance. Darkness overtook us,—on we went. 

Finally, as we turned out of the road into a large opening 
in the forest, King announced that here we should stop. 
The horses were watered at a spring about fifty yards dist- 
ance, securely tied, and fed for the night. A large fire was 
made, and mingling laughter and hearty conversation with 
food, we ate in practcal “bust” style. 


As we finished supper, the midnight hour crowded upon 
us; so we divided the blankets, and retired to spend the night 
as best we could, each for himself. As our stay was to be 
short and no means of shelter was provided, we slept in the 
open. I appropriated part of one of the horse’s next day’s 
supply of grain for a pillow, and rolling in blankets prepared 
to sleep; but for some time the beauty and solitude of the 
place kept me awake. The moonless sky was brilliantly light- 
ed with those tiny sparks of the night. In the South, just 
above the timber line, lay the Southern Cross, the Idol of 
the Southern Seas, with its six regular and bright lights 
dimming the surrounding stars. The air was full of a dull, 
sweet perfume which seemed to increase the feeling of the 
intense stillness which was broken only by the rythmic grind 
of the horses at their feed—and I was lost in sleep. 

I awoke with intense pain near my spine, and arousing 
myself, found it to be neither a kick in the back nor yet a pine 
cone, but a hard eucalyptus burr which I had failed to clear 
away before lying down. I readjusted my position and soon 
found sleep again. 

Startled as by a clap of thunder, I again awoke to hear 
the crash and bound of beasts thru the bush. The dog was 
barking and the horses were neighing—all seemed confusion. 
I called to King, who was already attending the horses, to 
ascertain the cause of the confusion; supposing of course that 
it was kangaroos. He told me it was a band of brunnies, 
Australian wild horses. After a few minutes speculation by 
all of us, I again tried to give my aching muscles rest in 
sleep, but I lay awake until the lights began to dim in the 
heavens. I heard someone preparing to make a fire and I 
was glad to arise. 

By daylight we had watered and fed the horses and were 
around the fire enjoying breakfast, when the same noise that 
awoke us in the night, caused us to scan the dimly lighted 
forest. There they were! a band of about fifty horses bound- 
ing past, not more than a hundred yards distant. What seem- 
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ed to be the leader was attracted by our presence for he came 
to within a hundred feet of us and stopped. He stood in bold 
beauty; a bay stallion, weighing, I should judge, only a 
thousand pounds, but every inch of him equal to the wild 
rugged life of which he was a part. With his head and 
mane high, he turned, and with silky tail waved us a taunting 
adieu. 

Breakfast being over, we oiled and inspected our guns; 
and with Smith riding, the rest of us walking, we went four 
abreast into the timber, the dog following. We aimed to 
keep abreast and about a hundred yards apart, for safety 
from each other’s bullets, and incidentally so no kangaroos 
could pass between. 

We had gone but half an hour when “sping!” went the 
report of my companion’s rifle. This startled my already 
alert senses. There! A kangaroo, half running, half flying, 
nothing touching the ground except the two hind feet, and those 
at intervals of about twenty feet; hurdling the fallen timbers 
as smoothly as an aeroplane plays at dip the dip—a_ real 
kangaroo. The dog was after him, but Mr. Kangaroo with 
his good lead was too much for the hound, and was gone in 
the forest. My first kangaroo—gone. 

With nerves at high tension and hopes bright, thinking 
that if there was one there would be more, on we went. We 
hadn’t gone far when I was attracted by the barking of the 
dog; within a couple of rods of him the “Roo.” It was a race 
royal, but not for long, for the kangaroo was not equal to the 
bounds of the long gray-hound. We arrived at the scene in 
time to see the finish of the fight. There at our feet lay the 
kangaroo, 

He was about seven feet long stretched out, but nearly 
half of that was tail. He was not a large one, weighing only 
about one hundred pounds; but he was a kangaroo. 

Throughout all of the morning we traveled on, seeing 
dozens of kangaroos, seldom getting within shooting range, 
and generally too far away for the dog to have a chance. but 
fortune favored us once in a while. T hough we had had good 
success, I had not as yet had the experience of stopping one 
with my gun; when presently, as the dog was returning from 
a long chase, a eae jumped out from behind a large 
rock about half way between us. I shot, but the dog thought 
he ought to have the honor of catching our victim and arriv- 
ed where the kangaroo had fallen, just as it kicked its last. 
Disappointed, he threw a disgusting glance at me and 
refused to reveal the place where his last chase had _victori- 
ously ended. 

The hours had passed; we were talking of our success and 
preparing to return, for fortune had surely favored.us. .We 
did not realize that our greatest sport was ahead, when across 
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our path sped a female kangaroo carrying in her pouch a 
half grown young. The dog, ever alert, sprang to the chase. 
To make chances greater for them both, I suppose, the 
mother kangaroo threw the young one from her pouch, darted 
in one direction and the young one in another. Choosing the 
easier undertaking, the dog took after the young one, but 
when he overtook it, he would not injure it, but kept trying 
to push it over and hold it down with his paw. With kindly 
instinct he did not want to injure the helpless. The two ran 
round and round in a circle, but still the dog would not kill 
the little one. 

I ran to the scene, and for the next few moments I was 
in the circle trying to catch the exhausted “jo-ee.” Round 
we went; the scene, I would imagine, would resemble a tin- 
canned dog running around a large tree. Finally, entirely 
exhausted, I grabbed the kangaroo by the tail, and holding in 
my arms this squeaking baby that was struggling to get away 
from me, I looked up the side hill to where my companions 
were standing. ‘They were having the laugh on me for play- 
ing the hound, but we had a baby “Roo,” the Australian 
mascot, captured alive. 

Our next chase drew Smith and me away from Cook and 
King, and it being afternoon we decided to return to camp. 
We arrived an hour ahead of our pals. They told us of how 
they had traveled a complete circle, being deceived by the 
treachery of the Australian bush. 

After dinner we collected our booty and found that we 
had eleven kangaroos in all. We were jubilant over our 
success. Especially did we prize the two live ones, because 
they are easily tamed and become harmless pets. 

We packed our belongings, and dog-tired, climbed into 
the carts and started for home. 


(/, 
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THE MIRAGE 


Lowry Nelson 


Weird garden of the waste, 
Dream arbor of the plain, 
Chimera of burned eyes, 
Lure of the nomad’s brain. 


Painted breath of the sand, 
Whim of the scorching sun, 
Grove-girted lake unreal, 
Prize that is never won. 


Confederate of the wind, 
Capricious friend of fate, 
Companion of the powers 
That would life expiate. 


False Eden of dried sage, 
Carved from the mists of heat, 
O, well for the wanderer, 

That he knows your vile deceit. 


Fair image desert-ward, 
Dim floral fantasy, 
Spun from Nature’s woof 
And warp of mystery. 


Green in the greenless waste, 
Palms in the shadeless void, 
Come and go as you will, 
The wary aren’t decoyed. 


Can You Beat It? 
Be & 


You know how the papers are these days. Everyone has 
in big black letters, “Girl Missing From Home,” “Police 
Searching for Young Girl,” and a lot of others just as bad. 
Makes a fella’ feel spooky when he’s got a pretty sister with 
no more sense than to bob her hair. You ought to see it in 
curlers; [’ll say she looks knobby enough then. 

Down at the drug store, where I work after school, 
they've got some books about “Pitfalls for Girls.” and such, 
that are awful. I got so worried about Sis that I tried to 
warn her, but she cut me off. 
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“Oh, go on and play with the other little boys. I guess 

I know my way around,” is what she had the nerve to say. 

Of course her bein’ so ignorant, she just had to be watched. 
It was hard for me to do, I tell you. She wouldn’t let me go 
with her and if I tagged behind, someone was sure to call 
out: 

“Run along, sonny. The whistle blew long ago.” 

Why in thunder won’t Ma let me have long pants? 

One day the Junior High got out early and I went home 
whistlin’ and feelin’ real good. As soon as I got to the door, 
Ma called me. 

“O, Bennie, come here! I’ve got news for you.” 

I wish she wouldn’t call me baby names, but I went. 

“A man came today and rented the room I had advertis- 
ed. He is taking the parlor, too, for a little while. The 
extra money will buy Alice a nice graduating dress. She will 
be so pleased and it is such a relief to me.” 

Ma was tickled, that was plain. But I asked, 

“What kind of a man? What is he?” cause you can’t 
be too careful of the strange men around a girl like Sis. You 
know she is pretty, silly as she acts. 

“He’s a perfect gentleman, Bennie. Handsome and polite. 
He isn’t as young as the others, but they are all mere boys.” 

Imagine Ma sayin’ that about our roomers. The young- 
est is a grown man, eighteen if he’s a minute. That ’handsome 
and polite’ stuff made me suspicious, so I kept right on. 

“What’s his name and what’s he doin’ here? 

“His name is Warren Malcolm. Isn’t that aristocratic? 
And his business is so genteel, too. He tells people what 
work they could do best. It’s wonderful the way he talks. 
He'll see people here until he gets better acquainted, then he’ll 
have an office down town.” 

It sounded pretty deep to me, I can tell you. But what 
was I to do? Ma has a tough time of it, and needs all the 
help us kids can give her. I didn’t want to worry her about 
Sis, but [ made up my mind right then to keep an eye on 
this ‘genteel Warren Malcolm.’ I went out in the yard to 
plan what to do. 

Pretty soon Sis came along with a bunch of girls, all 
shakin’ their short hair until you wondered if their brains 
wasn't loose. I meant to drop her a hint to watch her step, 
but Ma called her and she went right past without even 
lookin’. In a minute, I went in, too, cause I meant to stay on 
that job. They was all in the parlor, and I heard Malcolm 
Saying: 

“Now, for example, Miss Alice, your mother should 
have been an artist. She would have made a wonderful suc- 
cess of Interior Decorating. I have never been in a home 
more tastefully arranged. Anyone could see with half an 
eye, that she is far superior to a life like this.” 
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“QO, do tell me what I am most talented in,” cooed Sis, 
soft as mud. 

“Let me look at you more carefully. You have your 
mother’s love of beauty, but you are not so practical. You 
would do well to continue with your music. You must feel 
perfectly free to use the piano at any time. I wouldn’t de- 
prive you of your parlor for anything, unless I have clients 
calling.” 

Ma thanked him a few times, then she caught sight of 
me. 

“O, here is Bennie. This is the head of our family, Mr. 
Malcolm. Isn’t he a fine big boy?” 

Mr. Malcolm, the old simpleton, held out his hand. 

“We shall be great friends, eh, Bennie? This lad will 
make a practical man, Mrs. Jenkins. You'll never catch him 
day-dreaming.” 

The way he smiled at Ma and Sis made me feel like you 
do when you find half 0’ worm in the apple you're eatin’. 
How was I to out-wit him? It had to be done, somehow, 
and I felt I couldn’t count on Ma. She stood there and 
smiled, never catchin’ on at all. Tall about women knowin’ 
as much as men—why, they haven’t caught up to where we 
started yet. 

Malcolm was slick enough to mind his own business 
pretty well the first week. But I was watchin’ him, you 
bet. To let him know I was onto his game, I said, carless 
as I could, one night: 

“T see by the papers the ‘White Slavers’ are busy again. 
They’d better look out for detectives.” 

“Ah, yes, Bennie. No doubt you are right. I shouldn’t 
trouble myself much about such things, if I were you.” 

He thought I was just a baby and he could get rid of 
me that easy. Little he suspected that I was out after 
him. 

Right soon I began noticing things. He talked lots to 
Ma, daytimes. I could tell that. She liked him, too, even 
curled her hair and hummed while she worked, I heard her. 
You wouldn’t believe it, but Ma was lots easier than Sis. 
He had to work hard to get Sis to treat him decent. For 
once we agreed on something. We both thought Malcolm 
was old and soft. 

Then all of a sudden Sis changed. She was nice as pie, 
T couldn't figure it out. Imagine how I felt comin’ back to 
the drug store one night and saw ’em havin’ an ice-cream 
soda at the back table. Honest to Christmas, there they sat, 
whisperin’ and gigglin’. I knew I had to do somethin’ and 
do it quick. 

Next day in English the teacher told us about some 
book a Spanisher wrote, that made chivalry seem ridiculous. 
I didn’t hear much, because she said, ‘nothing is so fatal as 
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ridicule, and that set me thinking. I would make Malcolm 
look*ridiculous to Sis. When I got to the drug store I had — 
the brightest idea I’ve had for a month. I took some money 
and bought some stamps and post-cards, then went to the 
back room where there is nothin’ but junk and a lot of old 
magazines and such. I worked at my scheme for makin’ 
that poor crumb look cheap,, whenever I could, for days. 
There wasn’t an ad that would send you a sample, or booklet 
or any old thing, that I didn’t answer and sign his name. 

It seemed as long as exam week before the answers 
started coming. And he was still carrin’ on with Sis, meetin’ 
her down town and going off together and gigglin’ like they 
had a secret. I was scared stiff for fear they would elope 
any minute. I watched her every minute I could; ’till she 
said: 

“For merey’s sake, Bennie, keep out of my way. You 
stick like an insurance peddler. Now beat it. I’ve lots on my 
mind these days.” 

That night I couldn’t sleep. I heard voices in the parlor, 
and started to sneak down and spy on them. I met Malcolm 
coming up, and he snapped, kinda’ cross: 

“Get to bed, son.” He took my arm and marched me right 
back to my room. Gosh, but I was boilin.’ You’d think he 
had a mortgage on the family. 

The next day things began comin’. The hall table looked 
like we was makin’ a collection for something. I hid behind 
the curtain and watched Ma look ’em over. She looked awful 
queer. Then Malcolm came down and he looked too. He 
then said, “I can’t understand this.” Ma tossed her head and 
said, 

“No, I guess not.” 

It kept up for several days, with Ma hidin’ the stuff from 
the other roomers and the post-man gettin’ curious. I found 
some hair dye and took it out to try on my dog. I was 
laughin’ to myself and just bustin’ to tell the joke, when I 
looked up an saw Ma watchin’ me. She pointed her finger 
at me and asked, 

“Bennie Jenkins, do you know anything about this? If 
I thought a son of mine would try to humiliate a man like—” 

I'd heard enough so I stuck my fingers in my ears and 
rolled under the fence. Over in Brown’s lot I could hear 
Skinny’s Ma telephoning. 

“Right here at Jenkin’s, next door,’ 
what it was all about. 

“Oh, he’s wonderful. He can tell you the most marvelous 
things about yourself. He must be awfully famous, I never 
saw anyone get half as much mail. Looks like it come from 
all over the world.” 

1 nearly dropped at that. I'd had to let the neighbors 
in on it some way. She was talkin’ again. 


’ 


so I listened to see 
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“Heaps of it, every time. Do come and have him advise 
you. Tell your friends it’s too good to miss. We are going 
to ask him to address the club Wednesday.” 

I went home and sat on the back steps. It looked like 
I had spilled the beans. Sis would fall for him sure if he got 
popular. There wasn’t any way to tell without givin’ myself 
away. 

Next day was Saturday and I had to answer the door 
bell bout a million times. Malcolm was doin’ a fine business. 
Ma smiled and smiled and told everybody what a splendid 
thing this Vocational Reading was. She seemed to know 
a lot about it. Thank goodness Sis was away a couple of 
days. 

One evening, a few days after this, I came home from 
the drug store ’bout nine. The parlor door was open and Ma 
called me, so I went in. Malcolm was standin’ in front of 
the grate, Sis was on the piano stool and Ma was on the 
davenport. Everybody looked kinda’ foolish, and finally 
Malcolm gave a funny cough and said, “Business has improv- 
ed so much lately, Ben, that I feel the time is opportune for 
me to open an office.” He had to clear his throat again before 
he went on, “I feel justified in undertaking greater financial 
responsibilities, also. I am now in a position to support a 
wite.” 

“Get that, will you? A wife! Sis is seventeen and 
Malcolm must be forty or more. I haden’t figured on him 
wantin’ to really marry her. I couldn’t say a word, my 
mouth was so dry. Malcolm was still talkin’; he’s always 
talkin’. 

“We planned to remain here until your mother’s lease 
expires in June. I mean to give Alice a good time during 
graduation and I’d like you to join in the celebration. How 
would a suit with long trousers appeal to you?” 

Tell me honest, now, how would it strike any boy as old 
and tallas | am? For a minute I forgot about Sis and actual- 
ly liked the man. Then I remembered and looked at Ma. She 
came over and put her arm around me, half laughin, but near 
to cryin, and said, 

“You've always been such a good boy, Bennie, and 
worked so hard. I’m glad for your sake that you needn’t feel 
so responsible for us after this. I’m sure your new stepfather 
will take good care of us all.” 

Stepfather! Can you beat it? 
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Rejoice Ye Americans! 


Never since those pilgrim fathers planted a firm foot 
on American soil has there been a more fitting time for re- 
joicing. The blood-stained past sinks dimly into the dis- 
tance as hopefulness and optimism broaden our horizon. 
Through it all we have emerged a wiser—a thriftier nation; 
we have taken invoice, cleaned house, and shall collect the 
dividends of universal peace. 


The pressing problems of reconstruction—puzzling in 
their public and individual aspects, have produced a natural 
and inevitable reaction. 


But yesterday we drank from the fountains of 
loyal patriotism. Today we are struggling to readjust into 
the worn molds of the so-called “normal” conditions of more 
peaceful days. 


Three short years is but a span in the history of national 
reconstruction ; however promising the faint lights of the east 
may appear, we must patiently wait the rising of the sun in 
order to appreciate nature’s complex shades and tones. For 
us is left the task of filling each day with new hope and 
enthusiasm. 


In the calendar of each year, certain days have been set 
apart as holidays bearing special significance to the American 
people. Armistice Day, on the other hand, is destined to 
become a great international holiday, tempered by the princi- 
ples of peace, justice, and good will. It announces the dawn 
of a New Thanksgiving—Rejoice Ye Americans! 
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The Banquet We Love 
Mace Walton 


As the feast day of harvest draws near, don’t you know, 
the rich wine in the winds sets the warm heart aglow. for 
sweet pictures of home daily flock to the eye that rather grows 
brighter as long years roll by, and a fellow’s at home once 
again at the feast where the greatest is honored not more than 
the least: where the love of a mother entwines round the 
group whether feasting on turkey, or chicken, or soup. Oh, 
it’s love at Thanksgiving that makes the day bright and that 
keeps the good cheer always flowing just right. It is certain 
in dreams we behold pumpkin pies and the rich juicy dough- 
nuts piled up to the skies; and we see a fat turk on the plate 
steaming hot and the kind of plum-pudding that steams o’er 
a pot, and we taste apple sauce richly flavored with hen and 
the odor of dressing we’re sniffing again; these things are 
rich eating but their glory fades in the presence of Mother 
the sweetest of maids. Yes, it’s thus on Thanksgiving, the 
heart must be fed or the finest of danties are tasteless and dead. 
One can feed in a lunch-room, an inn or cafe and can buy 
juicy foods if he has cash to pay, but he can’t buy a home or 
a Mother or Dad, such blessings for money can never be had. 
And so on Thanksgiving the child homeward goes though 
his head has grown ag-ed and covered with snows. Oh, it’s 
there neath the table he places his feet with the viands of 
gods he can peacefully eat, for no banquet is served in the halls 
up above that surpasses that spread by the kind Mother's 
love, 


How Liberal Should Education Become? 
R. Maeser 


It ts a wholesome thing for one to have had his share 
of being “kicked about the world.” Not literally “kicked,” 
you know, not forcibly propelled by innumerable feet from 
one town to another, always with the self-same impatient 
ejaculation, “move on!” This could be neither wholesome nor 
agreeable; but knocked about, tossed about somewhat irregu- 
larly over the principal portions of two continents; sleeping 
hard or soft, living well when you can, and learning to take 
uncomplainingly whatever comes when there is no help for 
it. Certain it is that the leaving of home and old usages 
is anything but pleasant, especially at the outset. It is a 
sort of secondary weaning which the juvenile has to under- 
go; but as in the case of his first weaning, he is all the health- 
ier and stronger for it when it is over. In this way it is a 
wholesome thing to be tossed about the world. ‘To form 
acquaintances on railroad trains, on decks of ships, or to 
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pick up temporary acquaintances on turnpikes or city streets 
to see humanity in the rough and learn of what stuff life is 
made in different places, is a lesson the learning of which can 
be estimated only by the cost of its experience. What a 
toleration it begets in one to mark the shades and points of 
distinction in men, manners, customs, cookery, and other im- 
portant matters as he is “knocked” about. How it must im- 
prove and enlarge a man’s physical and intellectual tastes 
and capacities! How diminutively local and ridiculously 
lilliputian seems his former experiences. He is now no longer 
biggoted to a doctrine or a dish, but can easily tolerate the 
one and heartly relish the other; alwavs, of course, accepting 
such doctrines as affect the true inwardness of his feelings 
and sentiments, which he should ever keep garnered up in his 
heart of hearts; and also always, accepting as a matter of 
course, the swallowing of substances peculiar in themselves 
and so strictly local or national that the undisciplined palate 
of the foreigner instinctively and utterly rejects, such as the 
frog or your Frenchman, the garlic of your Spaniard, the 
compounds termed sausage of your Cockney, the haggis of 
your Scotchman, the train-oil of your Russian. 

Little of the ardent spirit of bouyant youth, or the mount- 
ing spirit of manhood, has he who can seat himself at his 
father’s hearth, endeared though it be by fond memories, until 
that hearth, by virtue of inheritance becomes his own, without 
a wish to see how the world wags beyond the limits of his own 
town. How one-sided and uncompromising such a one be- 
comes. To him localities are truths—right is wrong—wrong 
is right, just as they fall in with or differ from the systems of 
his district. All that is rare or curious or strange or wonderful 
or different from what he has been accustomed to, is measur- 
ed by the petty standards of his own experience, and dog- 
matically censured or praised accordingly. Such men are 
incurable, legal nuisances, which can be abated neither by 
law nor logic. 

No, human nature today must be of quite a different sort. 
A boy is altogether better with a strong infusion of credulity 
in his make-up. He should swallow a hyperbole without 
grimace and digest it without difficulty. It is better for 
him to study Baron Muchansen than Poor Richard’s Maxims. 
The first fertilizes his imagination without injurng his love 
of truth; the second teaches him nothing but that cold worldly 
wisdom he is almost sure to learn, all too soon. Strong drink 
is not for babes and sucklings, neither are miserly hard-harted 
proverbs—“A penny saved is a penny earned”, “A groat a 
day is a pound a year” and similar arithmetical wisdom. Keep 
it from them, they will learn selfishness soon enough without 
taking regular lessons so early. The good Samaritan, the 
honest man, cared not a fig for such maxims or he would 
have “passed by on the other side.” 
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‘Speak to the Earth and it Shall Teach You” 
Dr. Thomas L. Martin 


“Fill a flower-pot with soft, dark earth and mold from the 
border of the wood, and carry it to the student of entomology and 
see if he can name one-half of the living forms of this little kingdom 
of life; or hand it to the botanist, well trained in the lower orders of 
plants, and see how many of the living forms which these few hand- 
fuls of dirt contain he can classify. Present this miniature farm to 
the chemist and physicist, and let them puzzle over it. Call in the 
farmer, and ask him what plants will thrive best in it; or keep the 
soil warm and moist for the time, and have the gardner say of the 
tiny plants that appear as by magic, which are good and which are 
bad. Mark what all these experts have said, call in the orchardist 
to tell you how to change dead, lifeless, despised earth into fruit; ask 
the physiologist to explain how sudden earth is transformed into 
nerve and brain.” 


The prevailing view held by many people who have not associat- 
ed themselves with soil work is, that soil is a mass of inert, lifeless, 
uninviting matter. However a slight observation of this material 
impresses one with its constitution and the wonderful amount of ac- 
tivity that is constantly occurring. A study of the first few feet of the 
earth’s surfact makes one feel that the order and system that pre- 
vails in the midst of a multitude of complexities, is due to a divine 
power that is supervisor of it all. 

Suppose we try to imagine what a cubic inch of soil would look 
like if it were enlarged to a cubic mile. Suppose we should stand off 
to one side and observe its nature. We would notice the following: 
The little particles of rocks and minerals that make up the bulk of 
the soil, would appear like large boulders several feet in thickness— 
Every rock that we have studied in the geological laboratory would 
be present, displaying all its variegated colors. The majority of the 
stones would look just like the pieces of quartz found in the bottom 
of a steam bed, and at the side of the road when gravel has but 
recently been applied. An occasional clear crystal would be seen 
lending variety to the scene. Some of these large stones we would 
see stained with iron that has been obtained from the various iron 
minerals in the soil group. Gummy or gluey substances known as 
colloidal matter would be found around the majority of these par- 
ticles, substances which have been derived from the rotting plant and 
animal remains, and a number of the chemical elements that have been 
dissolved from the various mineral compounds in the soil. Scattered 
throughout the mass of rocks we would see pieces of animal and plant 
remains, some completely rotted, others partially rotted, looking like 
large partially decayed logs generally seen in forests. Millions of 
little bacteria would be seen scurrying to and fro as though bent 
upon some important mission. The little rootlets of the plants held 
in place by the little root hairs, clinging tenaciously to the neighbor- 
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ing rocks, would appear as large telephone poles gradually pushing 
their way throughout the whole soil mass, drinking up the water 
found in the various air spaces between the stones. These beautifully 
colored rocks, large air spaces, thick films of water surrounding each 
rock, bunches of bacteria clinging to the surface of the soil particles, 
and particularly concentrated around the rotten logs holding the soil 
particles apart, water moving slowly but with purpose upward and 
side ways like the great Mississippi river, distributing itself to the 
places of scarcity made so by the vast drinking powers of the mouths 
of the rootlets and root hairs of the massive appearing roots, all im- 
press one with the idea that he has been observing nature’s great 
wonder factory. 

Suppose we now enlarge a cubic yard of soil to one whose 
dimensions are equal to the size of a city block, and observe rather 
minutely some of the evidences of movement. The first thing we 
notice is that the soil particles move more or less among themselves. 
Due to the gelatinous coat that covers them, they swell when wet 
and shrink much when dry. This causes large cracks to develop in 
the soil mass, and the chipping of the surface causes much surface 
soil to get into the subsoil. 

If we add water to the surface, water films throughout the soil 
mass will thicken considerably. In the region where the root tip is 
drinking its water, and at the surface where evaporation is occuring 
the film gets rather thin. It seems as though in effect, the thinning 
of the film at these two points results in an irritation, and in response 
to that irritation, or increased surface tension, the whole mass of 
soil water film responds sympathetically, and all streams now head 
in that direction to relieve the pressure. This type of movement is 
going on constantly. Many of the plant foods found in the lower 
parts of the earth are thus brought with the water to the region of 
the root zone, and in that way the root hairs are kept well supplied 
with plant nutrients. 

I have mentioned before the coatings of the collodal substances 
around the soil particles. They in a sense are the clothing while the 
soil particles are the skeleton. Many gases are being liberated by the 
action of bacteria, and these gases, if the bacteria cannot get at them 
quickly enough, work their way up through the air spaces and finally 
into the surface atmosphere. Many of these moving gases are very 
valuable to the production of plants, and nature has so ordained that 
such gases shall not be wasted. These colloidal complexes reach out 
with their arms of influence and take unto themselves these gases, 
and hold them until the plant roots or the bacteria are ready to work 
with them. Also many of the soil nutrients that are flowing freely in 
the soil stream cannot at the time be utilized by the roots of the 
plants. If it were not for the colloids around these soil particles, the 
useful chemical elements would pass away into the drainage waters 
and be lost. However that power of influence that is guiding or 
supervising this wonderful plant factory has given unto this colloidal 
substance the duty of holding tenaciously to these elements, thus pre- 
venting their waste. So willing are these colloids ta hold on to 
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these useful gases and plant nutrients, that they are loathe to let 
them go when the plant needs them, and unless man adds to the soil, 
substances, such as lime, to break up the colloids and make them 
let go their hold, very poor plant production will result. Our methods 
of tillage and soil treatments to which we resort to make these 
colloids lose their power temporarily results in the liberation of this 
absorbed material. It seems as though everything in this factory 
works out just right. It is unusually complex and the order and 
system that prevails is admirable. 

The next thing our eye is directed to is the vast amount of rope- 
like roots that are intertwined about the various rock particles. This 
however is not surprising when we consider that the roots of a 
single wheat plant placed end to end would equal five hundred forty- 
five yards, and the root of a single pumpkin vine fifteen miles in 
length. The action of these growing roots demands our attention. 
It will be noticed that the tip of the growing root is well provided with 
a root cap somewhat like a knee or shoulder pad of the football play- 
er in appearance. It pushes aside the large boulders and goes in a 
definite path according to the direction given it by the back part of 
the root. It really gives a splendid object lesson to the wavering 
youth who is in need of a little stimuli to his ambition. It seems to 
know just where it is going, and therefore it pushes obstacles out of 
its way. If they are too large for its power, it goes around the ob- 
stacle and gets into its chosen path again. This root cap is gradually 
being sluffed off and left behind. A new cap develops. The root 
hairs project from the side of the root and help to hold it in place. 
New root hairs develop behind the root and the older hairs are left 
behind to perform another service. 

These roots have a great amount of company. Millions and 
millions of little bacteria, as many as nine hundred million to the 
pound of soil, follow in the path of the root. They remind one of a 
vast pack of wolves waiting to pounce upon their prey. They are 
hungry and must have bread and butter or starve. They are ready 
to grab at anything that looks like food. Just s soon as the root cap 
is sluffed off or the elder root hairs cease to function, these organisms 
pounce upon this organic matter by the millions, devouring it and 
leaving in their wake a black inert material and a large amount of 
gases useful for the various soil processes. If the root itself does 
not move as vigorously as it should; if it acts as though it is undecid- 
ed where to go; or gives indications of suffocation because of a lack 
of air; or gets rather indifferent to its job for any cause whatsoever 
the bacteria very quickly set up a city in that vicinity and start to work 
tearing the root to pieces, and feasting upon its contents. There must 
be health in the roots or the bacteria make short work of them. They 
are avaricious little fellows. It is interesting to observe them. They 
are divided into little armies. Organization is even more complete 
than the proverbial German army. The first group, or the advance 
guard attack the pieces of organic matter and liberate many of the 
Organic compounds. So much carbon dioxide develops during this 
process that they practically suffocate, weaken, migrate to other parts 
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of the soil, or die. In a short while the carbon dioxide diffuses 
throughout the soil atmosphere. This leaves the region of the or- 
ganic compounds fit for habitation. A new army of bacteria now 
marches to the conquest. They work upon the protein material, sets 
free much ammonia, so much, that this group finds it unpleasant and 
moves to new quarters. The presence of this ammonia pecomes the 
signal for a third party and they hurry to the scene of the conflict. 
This group takes the ammonia and in forcing various chemical 
reactions, utilizes it and leaves in its stead some nitrite compounds. 
Immediately the power of smell or other stimuli causes the approach 
of a fourth group, and they, as though attracted by a magnet are 
guickly engaged in changing these nitrites into nitrates the form of 
nitrogen which is dissolved in the soil water, absorbed by the root- 
hairs and utilized by the plant. 

The way these little bacteria organize themselves for work is truly 
marvelous. Their activity, the adjustment of the gaseous environ- 
ment, the changes in the soil solution, the colloidal or gluey material 
that is constantly being formed and destroyed as the needs of the 
plant dictate, are truly wonderful to observe. One is impressed with 
the idea that the plant factory works ‘just right.’ It is one of the most 
ideally regulated pieces of nature known to man. Any other adjust- 
ment would not do the job half so well. What is the power behind 
all this order and system one must ask? It causes us to recall the 
experience of Job when Zophar reproved him for trying to justify 
himself for his righteous attitude in the midst of his afflictions. 
Zophar asked him, “Canst thou, by searching, find out God? It is 
as high as heaven; what canst thou do deeper than hell; what canst 
thou know?” But Job answered him and said, “But I have understand- 
ing as well as you. JI am not inferior to you. But ask now the 
beasts and they shall teach thee, the fowls of the air and they shall tell 
thee, or speak to the EARTH and it shall teach thee; who knoweth 
not in all these that the hand of the Lord hath wrought this.” 

A study of the soil and its wonderful organization verifies the 
answer of Job that if we search even in the earth we shall find God 
and be led to exclaim that surely the “hand of the Lord hath wrought 
all this.” 


The Thankfulness of Reddy 


Helen Candland 


Reddy’s thankfulness was a proverb on the G. N. Foot- 
ball team, which doesn’t mean that he was saintly. But 
disabused—he was not. For Reddy had a healthy football 
temper; a tomato lined roof for his mental workings; a com- 
plexion that appeared here and there between the freckles to 
relieve the monotony; a length of some six feet, a very ag- 
gressive nature in the position of fullback; and a very retreat- 
ing nature in the gentle company of one or more co-eds. 
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All of which attributes may or may not have had anything 
to do with his thankfulness. 

Now Reddy had a mental organization of most amazing 
type. He was never thankful for a great many things all at 
once. He always had one particular blessing in which his 
soul rejoiced. And for some month he had been watching the 
antics of his love-engrossed brothers, and for the same length 
of time had been thankful—morning, noon and night, that he 
was not as they. 

But life is full of sudden turns and Reddy, who was 
quite content in his thankfulness for a whole heart, came 
abruptly to an end of peace. 

The first jolt came some two weeks before Thanksgiving. 
and is important only in its effects on Reddy. As a true and 
stalwart member of the football squad he should have been 
able to write in his diary that “he came, he saw, he conquer- 
ed,” which was far from the truth. He came around the 
corner of the gymnasium; he saw one medium sized girl, blue 
eyed, curly haired, lovely, irridescent, entrancing, maddening. 
He conquered not! He went down in ignominious defeat—too 
weak to run from the enemy. 

That night with all the innocence of a young Sir Galahad 
he asked of his room mate; “Say, Skinny, you fellows aren’t 
going home on Thanksgiving, are you?” 

The annoyed one cast a withering beam over his math 
books, “Great Jumping Jupiter, do I have to repeat the fact, 
obvious from preparations that neither Bill, Skates, Fatty 
nor am I going home, and that furthermore we are going to 
have Thanksgiving dinner here in honor of—wwell a few girls 
around school.” 

“Um Hum, well it just occured to me as I was studying 
here that maybe Dorothy Dennis would like to come to din- 
ner that night. Sort of cheer her up, you know, make her 
feel less—” 

“Great Jumping Cheeses, the worm hath turned. Get 
out of here thou wonder man while I decide with thy brothers 
what shouldst be our reaction.” 

The dazed Reddy departed to his own room while the 
gang held solemn conclave. 

It was decided that Reddy should furnish the majestic 
turkey for the great occassion. In fact he should be allowed 
to carve it. 

And that night Reddy rubbed his youthful cheek on the 
pillow and remarked concerning his thankfulness that he 
wasn’t engaged or anything to any other girl. 

Let us pass lightly over his interview with the woman in 
the case, and just mention that Reddy's corpuscles were at a 
loss to know what to do about it- Hence they fled in mass to 
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Brighten Your Home for Thankgiving 
at Lower Prices 


INew furniture adds to the enjoyment of the Thanksgiv- 
ing celebration. A cheerful home radiates gladness and lends 


to the home a comfy atmosphere. 


Let us show you our complete stocks of beautiful furniture 
and after you see them you will wonder how you ever got 


along with the old. Ask about our Liberal Payment Plan. 
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his head and our hero’s countenance resembled in shiny color 
a box of prize apples. 

After the million years of one hundred and twenty sec- 
onds she sweetly concented and Reddy shaky kneed and 
extatically happy half flew and half wobbled to the football 
field. 

And as he reviewed the awful array of the things he 
should or should not have said he soliloquized thusly: 

“Gee, I’m thankful I’m physically alright anyway.” 

So a week went by in a pink daze. Everything looked 
different. ‘The water in the school fountain tasted like nectar, 
the stairs beame half elevator, the alarm at five o’clock sound- 
ed like chimes. 

The day before Thanksgiving found Reddy in a football 
game with the L. U. Reddy like an adorable hero made a 
great dash to a touchdown and won for the G. N. the game. 
But when he arose from under the pile of scrambled boys, 
he had a grimly minus feeling near his mouth. And Reddy, 
the hero, Reddy, the beloved, was a truly inspiring sight. In 
the middle of his smile yawned a deep, dark, hole, Reddy 
had lost an upper front tooth. And tomorrow he was enter- 
taining Miss Dennis at Thanksgiving dinner. 

Truly the pride of man is terrible and the anguish, 
mental torture, and suspense, suffered by the poor unfortunate 
before he reached a dentist, defy the fiery pens of the mighty. 

The dentist said nothing could be done. The jaw was 
sore and swollen and he’d simply have to wait. 

“Aw, what do I care if it hurts, can’t you rig up a tooth 
and tie it to the other teeth with a wire or something?” 

The dentist was one tenth human and consented to try. 

It was a cruel half hour, but Reddy would have stayed 
all night if he thought that by not remaining he would lessen 
his chances of success. 

When Reddy finaly emerged from the chamber of torture 
it was with one nickle between himself and his dad’s first of 
the month check. But he was the proud possessor of a 
tooth blest with a mechanical device that enabled one to 
remove it according to fancy. He walked home near all the 
plate glass windows which he experimentally smiled into 
continuously. The effect was dazzing. 

But that night as he removed the tooth from the most 
awfully fore jaw he remarked that he was surely thankful 
the tooth was removable. 

Reddy spent an aching, sleepless night but, in spite of 
this, Thanksgiving day dawned, as beautiful as normal. And 
Reddy suddenly found himself without a turkey and with one 
nickle. How could he have forgotten that bird. He’d have 
to get it somehow. But surely never was a boy so nearly 
hopeless. But never was there a more direct answer from the 
heavens than the sight that met the wandering Reddy’s eyes, 
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In a store window was the announcement, that to the 
boy who, before noon, could sell the most issues of a certain 
holiday church special for children, would be given a great 
turkey. 

No salesman ever lived who could rival Reddy that fore- 
noon. Was he not fighting to provide food for his lady love? 

At noon the contestants came to check in. What if he 
didn’t get the turkey? His turn. Oh! How much was in 
the balance! 

“Well I guess you got the bird, hope you enjoy it.’ 

“Oh! Gee! Thanks.” 

Reddy lived on a tension for the rest of the busy day. 
By night he was a bundle of nerves. Getting ready for dinner 
was an ordeal. His bath was too hot, he punched a hold in 
his sock, his shoes hurt, a button came off his shirt. Every- 
thing was so darned wrong he wished, “You fellows would 
keep your domes out of my room.” é 

“Going hard on the kid, eh, Skinny? He’s growin’ into 
an old granny.” 

Ting a ling!—The phone! 

“Reddy,” 

Reddy turned pale, “They want the bird back, or maybe 
my folks are here, or may ed 

“Hello!” Yes this is Reddy. Oh no! Doctor’s orders? 
It’s what? You have the measles? Well, I’m darn sorry. 
Can’t you come anyway? Well good-bye.” 

The weary Reddy remounted the stairs. He could not 
think. He reached his room and slowly disrobed. 

He removed his tooth and sighed. He crawled between 
the sheets and laid his burning face on the pillow. He turn- 
ed over. 

“Oh Boy! Tm thankful I can sleep.” 
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That you men know of ONE place, at least, where you are sure 
you can buy clothes which are a real and satisfying 
investment in good appearance— 


KUPPENHEIMER GOOD CLOTHES 
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Let Your Jeweler Be 
Your Gift Counselor 


The giving of gifts is a gift in itself. Most appropriate of 
gifts is that attuned to the hopes of the recipient and the 
sentiment of the giver. 


A gift of Jewelry in its enduring beauty, keeps alive the 
memory of the giver and the giving. It’s intrinsic value grows. 
Its exquisite charm is unchanging. 


Anderberg, Inc., are adept in gift selection. Their nice 
discrimination insures generous value at modest cost. 
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Christmas gift list. Why delay your Christmas shopping, 
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